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was about nine years old, the void was in great 
measure filled. 

Her natural disposition was very sensitive ; 
keenly feeling the many little cross occurrences, 
which are met with in daily life, sometimes a 
momentary impatience under them would be 
manifested, but the reproofs of the swift witness, 
to which she early gave heed, brought repentance 

and amendment. SBeirfy strengthened to over- 
come this weakness, she attained that sweet, 
| placid state of mind, that so strongly marked 
| the few last years of her earthly existence. 

Her feelings under some of these conflicts, 
will be best shewn by her own record, made in 
later life, on a retrospect of this period. 

“10 mo. 1853. As I sometimes, for future 


struct them. Extracts from her own memoran-| encouragement or instruction, have taken notes 
dums and letters are interspersed, and in the | of thesunshine and storms attendant on my path- 
remembrance of her concern for the welfare of | way in the journey of life, and also of the pre- 
the children, the attention of those in the spring-| cious visitations of Divine love, with which I have 
time of life is especially asked, that by a careful | been blessed, I now recur to some of the favors 
perusal, they may see, how, through a submission | of my heavenly Father dispensed to me in the 
to the internal workings of the divine Spirit, she | dawn of my existence, prizing them too dearly 
was enabled at an early stage of her earthly ex-| to suffer them to be obscured by the course of 
istence, to fulfil the work given her to do, and | maturer years, or crowded out of memory’s page 
at its close, was blessed with an assurance of | by things of less import. ; 
admittance into everlasting bliss. Our selfish feel-!  “ Being possessed of a very frail constitution, 
ings were not ready to part with the pure and anda sensitiveness of feeling corresponding there- 
the devoted, because we felt the‘need of her ex- | with, as well as a strong self-will, I met with 
ample and influence. But we cannot doubt the | many trials, even in very early life ; and now in 
great end of her being was fulfilled, ere her | referring to the period of the first ten years, I 
spirit was gathered to its eternal rest; and to| find much more of sorrow engraven Upon the 
those who knew and loved her while on earth, | tablet of memory, than of those delights that 
the language now is: choose for yourselves the usually accompany childish innocence. The 
same yuide and you will also witness its power | death of my dear father, when I was about six 
to lead out of error into Truth, out of the thral- | or seven years old, spread such a mantle of gloom 
dom which the spirit of this world imposes, into | over my childhood’s home, that I have no plea- 
the glorious liberty of the children of light. sure in visiting it, or even in recalling it to 
J.J. | mind. 
| “In my 11th year, I began to realize some- 
Caroline E. Halsted, daughter of Peter and} thing of the nature of that happiness which 
Sarah Halsted, was born on the 19th of 10th/springs from an acknowledgment, (however 
mo. 1830, in the town of Venice, Cayuga Co., | crude) of the great truth, that ‘ the tabernacle of 
New York. God is with men ;’ and as it was my concern, 
When very young, her family tasted deeply | in the simplicity of a little child, often to retire 
of the cup of affliction, from her father’s death | into this secreé chamber to hold communion with 
occurring under peculiarly distressing circum-| my heavenly Father, | was blessed therein, and 
stances. This was the first blow received by her| could perceive, that by the sweet influences of 
young heart’s affections, and the wound was very | his love, He teaches and consoles, binds up the 
deep. Years passed, before the natural buoy-| broken heart, and opens a way in which we can 
ancy of her spirits returned. On her mother’s | walk with acceptance. 
second marriage to George Dunlap, when she! “ After having on one occasion retired to my 
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room, in deep, deep anguish of spirit, from a 
consciousness of not having performed my duty 
to my mother, I wept bitterly for hours, ponder- 
ing upon the cause of my sorrow, and resolving, 
if possible, to amend my ways. When thus 
humbled, a spring of joy gushed up in my bosom 
and gradually dispelled the gloom that had over- 
spread me, and caused the sweet light of hope 
to supply its place. My stubborn will was com- 
pletely bowed. I acknowledged my fault to my 
mother, and asked her forgiveness ; and oh the 
sweet peace that filled my whole being, for 
many days after, cannot be described. I felt like 
a new creature, and had I retained the humility 
and submission experienced at that time, I might 
have escaped many bitter conflicts, that have 
since been known. 

Although, through unwatchfulness, [again lost 
ground, my heavenly Father did not forsake me, 
but followed me closely; and a few years after 
revealed himself to me in avery comforting 
manner, calling me away from the follies of 
youth, to a participation in the joys of his 
heavenly kingdom. After some conflicts, I gave 
up muenh that had been agreeable to my natural 
inclination, believing 1 was required so to do, and 
that He who made the requisition, would doubl 
repay for the sacrifice, for I had found him to be 
a rich rewarder of his obedient children. At 
this time 1 was permitted to dwell as under the 
shadow of his wing, and enjoy the light of his 
countenance, but oh! sad to relate, I again lost 
sight of Him, became a wanderer in the earth, 
took delight in vain fashions, lent my ear to 
music and my whole mind to vanity. But He 
who is merciful, even to the greatest sinner, kept 
his holy eye upon me, and at seasons made me 
afresh sensible of my wanderings, and invited me 
again and again to leave that which I had been 
seeking to feed on, and to come and partake of 
his bounty. I many times resolved to do so, 
but again yielded to temptation, even after I 
had sometimes withstood the solicitations of my 
companions to participate in their amusements, 
which had become ¢o me forbidden pleasures. 

“In the 19th year of my age, I was visited in 
avery impressive manner, through the instru- 
mentality of one of the Lord’s servants. My all 
was again made to bow, and in deep fervency of 
soul I covenanted to serve my heavenly Father, 
to leave such of my youthful pastimes as were 
of a hurtful character, and attend strictly to his 
requirements. To relinquish in great measure 
my taste for dress and wholly to give up my en- 
joyment in music, were among my greatest sacri- 
fices ; but in yielding up my beloveds, I found 
more joy than they ever conferred, though per- 
haps few young persons took greater delight in 
them than I did. A rich banquet of heavenly 
good was the reward I experienced for faithful- 
ness, and in reviewing’all the days of joy that 
have been my portion, I find those wherein these 


sacrifices were made, to be the brightest, and how. 
ever favored the remainder of my life may be, I 
have no idea that these seasons of enjoyment can 
ever be eclipsed.” 

The subject of this memoir had very limited 
opportunity for school education or for the ip. 
dulgence of her taste in literary pursuits, but 
through close application and self-reliance she 
attained to a considerable degree of intellectual 
culture. There was early evinced a love for the 
study of astronomy, and as deep research made 
in it as circumstances would admit. Her sister 
says, “she would sit hour by hour gazing on the 
stars as they appeared each in its own place, o¢. 
casionally giving expression to the train of re. 
flections that engrossed her mind, showing her 
appreciation of the wondrous works of Deity as 
manifested in the studded firmament, and on one 
such oecasion, after pouring out feelings of adora- 
tion, she feebly added, “ what am I that thou art 
mindful of me?” She felt, that by the harmony, 
the beauty, the sublimity and the perfection of 
nature’s works, we can conceive a faint idea of 
the great Creator of us all. Her appreciation 
of the beauties of nature led to the cultivation of 
flowers, and her favorite walk was through the 
silent forest, where not a sound is heard, save 
the sweet carollings of the feathered songsters. 

Possessing a good share of conversational 
powers and enjoying the pleasures of society, 
she had many sincere and warm hearted friends, 
but during the latter years of her life, finding it 
best for her to be more retired, her associates 
were those who, like herself, had felt and ina 
measure yielded to the restrictions of Truth. 

In 1850 she spent some time in New York on 
account of her health. Extracts from some of 
her memorandums will show her feelings at that 
time. 

“5 mo. 1850. Upon entering Broadway, I 
began to realize, for the first time, that I was 
indeed in the great metropolis—all was bustle 
and confusion, and yet each one seemed to be at- 
tending to his or her own affairs. What con- 
trasts were presented. ‘here were the rich and 
gay parading in their grandeur, seemingly 
thoughtless of every thing save their own per- 
sonal appearance ; the middle class, some with 
care-worn brows and some with happy faces, 
hurrying on to perform the daily task ; and then 
the poor outcasts, with scarcely filthy rags enough 
to cover them, all were to be seen passing up 
and down, to and fro inevery direction. While 
musing upon the scenes that have presented 
themselves, I feel to exclaim, ‘ Vanity of vani- 
ties, all is vanity.’ Qh that I may witness pre- 
servation. 

“30th. HaveattendedNew York Yearly Meet- 
ing. The refreshment experienced during the 
several sittings was as dew to my thirsty soul; 
but this afternoon the heavens were opened and 
showers of heavenly rain seemed to pour upon 
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yw. me, and [ went on my way rejoicing. All within | aching wounds. Can any, after having thus been 
», I me was made to bow in thankfulness for the | met by his love, turn the back upon Him and 
can favor, and in much brokenness of spirit | was} pursue their own path? Oh my soul, art thou 
enabled to say, Thy will, oh Lord, be done. not in danger of falling into this snare? Be 
ted “6 mo. 8th. Feel quite encouraged about my | thou on thy guard and forget not Him who hath 
in- health, which appears to be improving. proved to be a friend who sticketh closer than a 
but “7 mo. 3d. To-day have attended Rose St.| brother. Surely in this changeful world, there 
she Monthly Meeting. Those who were under dis- | is need of divine assistance to enable us to bear 
ual couragements, were feelingly exhorted to press | the various allotments dispensed. 
the forward through the many difficulties which “9 mo. Ist. I long to feel more of the living 
ade might present in their path, in order to receive | presence of Him whom I am bound to serve. I 
ster the healing virtue. It was a season of favor to | notice that many have perceived a change in my 
the me. I felt that Israel’s unslumbering Shepherd | appearance, and are rather looking to me as an 
0c. was mindful of us. The favors of this day are} example of solidity. Oh Lord! suffer me not to 
re. much more than [ am worthy of. I am a poor | bring reproach upon thy holy cause. 
her creature, not capable of myself of any good thing;| ‘7th. A circumstance has lately occurred which 
as but I do in a measure feel that the Lord is all, | feelingly revived the remembrance of some of 
one and in Him there is strength. | my former trials. Forget not, oh my soul, the 
ora- “10th. Attended meeting to-day, which wasto | deep waters through which thou hast waded, 
art me a dull, heavy season. The cause lay at my | neither the hope that sustained thee nor the 
ny, own door; having spent last evening in a very | hand that guided thee. 
n of unprofitable manner, my mind was so pre-oc-| ‘9th. A sense of the total loss of all things has 
of cupied with guests, there was no room found for | been my portion this day,but a little light now 
tion the heavenly visitant. springs up, and accompanying it a little strength. 
n of “19. Parted with my physician, as he thinks | I was last night much pleased to hear a confes- 
the his care will be no longer necessary. I do not | sion to the truth of the gospel of Christ through 
ave feel well, but I try to keep up. | the pen of a young acquaintance. I have long 
rs, “7 mo. 1853. [tis nowaboutthree years since | looked upon him as one who had known some- 
nal I have taken notes of passing events, and within | thing of the secret operations of the divine hand, 
ety, this time I have experienced much physical suf- | but I was surprised’ to learn the depth of his 
ads, fering and many deep trials unlooked for. The | spiritual knowledge. I was also pleased to hear 
g it winds of adversity have howled around, raising | his views on the awfulness of unbelief, a snare 
ates the billows of sorrow high, until it seemed as} which I once feared he was appoaching, and of 
in a though my frail bark must sink beneath the | which some of his associates are in great danger. 
waves. But blessed forever be the name of the | May our Father in heaven extend the sensible 
- on Most High, he was near when I knew it not, | workings of his love to these, and hold us all in 
- of and when [ called upon him, he assisted me. | the hollow of his holy hand forever. 
hat May I submit to his disposal, so long as my frail} “15th. Attended our Monthly Meeting. I was 
bark is permitted to sail upon the unstable sea | tricd all through the first meeting by wandering 
y, I of life. thoughts, and as creaturely activity seemed in 
was “While passing through the deep probations | great measure to bear rule in the transaction of 
stle that have fallen to my lot, | have received much | the business, [ was much distressed, and began 
, ate instruction. I have learned’ from experience | to wish that I had remained at home, but this 
0n- that the band of friendship, seemingly ever so comforting language arose, ‘let the potsherds 
wad strong, is liable to be weakened and even broken, | of the earth smite together, but abide thou in 
gly unless strengthened with divine love. [have | thy tent, oh! Israel.’ gos 
per- also learned the lesson that I have oft heard re-| ‘18th. I have felt low both in mind and body 
ith peated, but never before so fully understood | to-day, but have been encouraged in perusing an 
ces, ‘That of myself I can do nothing.’ My soul; account of the triumphant death of Job Scott. 
hen aspires after a more living acquaintance with | His was a life, wherein the extremes of joy and 
ugh the author of its being. It feels a want of sup-| sorrow met, in consequence of his peculiar or- 
up port, which can only be derived from Him inj ganization. He appears to have had a strong 
bile whom all fulness dwells. I rejoice in this aspira-| mind and also a strong will, the surrender of 
ted tien. which cost him many a deep conflict, and he 
ani- “19th. The sustaining arm of the all-merciful | writes, that as often as all was laid at the feet 
ore- One has been extended. I have felt his good-| of his Master, so often he met the smile of his 
ness in drawing near the afflicted soul, when | countenance and his heart was filled with joy 
ast sorrow’s dark shade covers every earthly joy, and} inexpressibic. THe was, in my estimation, a 
the the bleeding heart turns every way in vain for| bright star in the firmament of Christendom. 
val ; relief. What gracious condescension, to then| May more such arise to illumine our present 
sad appear to one who had once spurned Him, and | darkness. 


pon 


to pour the holy balm of consolation into the; 


“JT have scen (through mercy) the vanity of 
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human exertions and resolves. The yoinys forth 
and creatings of a mind that aspired after noble 
things, have been laid at the feet of the Master, 
and the mind that would admit of no certainty 
or truth, but as it bore the test of carnal reason- 
ing, has yielded to the operations of the cross of 
Christ. [ koow that ridicule will in many in- 
stances be my portion, but the cup that my 
Father bath given me, shall I not drink it?” 


To be continued. 


EARLY PIETY.—NO. LV. 

Margaret Greenwood was the daughter of 
Thomas and Bridget Greenwood, of Greenwood- 
haugh, in Dent, a district in Yorkshire, on the 
confines of Westmorland and Lancashire. Her 


father occupied a small estate, which till lately | 


was about the yearly value of eighteen pounds. 
On this small farm, which, together with 
knitting, was their sole means of subsistence, they 
brought up five children. These, when at home, 
as they generally were, and not engaged in the 
business of the farm, were employed in knitting, 
by which they could earn a little money. Mar- 
garet lived contentedly with her parents; for 
she was afflicted at times, from her youth, with 


an acute rheumatism, which rendered her inea- | 


pable of much active exertion. This had a ten- 
dency to temper the natural vivacity of her dis- 
position, and to render her the more susceptible 
of religious impressions. A few years before 


her death, she was much devoted to the promo. | 


tion of piety, and was often concerned to notice 


and to reprove what she saw to be reprehensible, | 


either in those of her own, or any other so- 
ciety. 

About her twenty-seventh year she came forth 
in the ministry, and her ministry, as well as her 


innocent life and conversation, was acceptable to | 


Friends. A short time before her decease, she 
went to Dent Town, in order to warn a vicious 
and ferocious man of the consequences of his 
conduct. It was supposed that she would mect 


with insult, and rough usage; but he was | 


softened, and even received her meekly ; and she 
returned in peace. 

She had been engaged in order for marriage, 
and the day was agreed to be the same on which 


her sister also was to be married. Each suitor | 


had the name of John. One morning early, 
their father said to the two sisters, pleasantly, 
that he supposed they would not give up their 
Johns for any consideration whatever. Margaret 
replied, after a pause, that there was one thing, 
and but one, for which she would give up her 
John,—a place in the kingdom of heaven. 

She appeared at that time to be free from in- 
disposition ; but about ten in the forenoon, as 
she sat employed in her knitting, she breathed 
her last. ‘The preceding day she attended the 
general meeting at Dent Town, and had borne a 
lively and weighty testimony ; and as a meeting 
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was held at the same place six days afterward, 
on account of her burial, the minds of the peo. 
ple were impressed in an extraordinary manner, 
Her remarkable answer and decease were on the 
22d of the 12th mo., 1787. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HOW CAN WE KNOW GoD? 


As He is nothing less than a concentration of 
all that is good, no man can approach him, no 
man can become acquainted with him, no man 
can understand him, but by the operation of his 
spirit upon the mind, which leads to the practice 
of the virtues which emanate from him. 

“That man who saith he loveth God and 
hateth his brother, isa liar,” because, “ how ean 
he love God whom he hath not seen, and hate 
his brother whom he hath seen?” The evidence 
that he hath not seen God stands in the fact that 
| he discards from his heart one of his greatest at- 
tributes, and cultivates the monster, hatred, 
thereby closing the avenues of his soul from the 
virtues which flow from the source of perfect love. 

It is not simply because we are possessed of 
the organs of sight that we can behold the ob- 
jects which surround us. By the revolution of 
the earth on which we live, we are brought in 
‘contact with the reflected rays of light, thrown 
from that great luminary, the sun; and it is 
| through the medium of these reflected rays that 
| the objects, and even the sun itself, can be seen. 
The sun being a concentration of light. 

So it is with man’s internal vision. If he 
wishes to see clearly of spiritual and holy things, 
he must submit to such a revolution of his carnal 
mind as will briog him in contact with the rays 
of reflected light which are being constantly 
emitted by the great Sun of the soul, whom we 
know as God, in whose effulgence the most distant 
object that would for a moment impede our 
spiritual progress could be easily discerned. 

In our acts of merey, we will discover God to 
be full of mercy; in our acts of love we will find 
| him full of love ; and so in the practice of the 

whole train of virtues which are reflected from 
the source of Divine Light, we would become 
united so closely and intimately with Him, that 
we would find our spiritual light and life to in- 
crease in proportion to our wills being subjected 
unto his, and, as this is realized, we approximate 
the state experienced by the blessed Jesus when 
| he said, “I and my Father are one.” 


| F. 8. ©. 





“The natural man loveth eloquence, and 
many love to hear eloquent orations; and if 
; there is not a careful attention to the gift, men 
| who have once labored in the pure gospel minis- 
| try, growing weary of suffering, and ashamed of 
appearing weak, may kindle a fire, compass 
themselves about with sparks, and walk in the 
light not of Christ who is under suffering, bu 
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of that fire which they, going from the gift, have 
kindled. And that in hearers, which is cove 
from the meek suffering state into the worldly 
wisdom, may be warmed with this fire, and speak 
highly of these labors. That which is of God 
gathers to God; and that which is of the world, 
is owned by the world.” 

} 


COWPER 


Cowper, in his “‘ Memoirs of his Early Life,” 
gives an affecting instance of that mental enthral- 
ment which boys of sensitive parts are too often 
doomed to suffer in public schools, from the ar- 
rogance and cruelty of their senior schoolmates. 
“My chief affliction,’ he says, “consisted in my 
being singled out from all the other boys, by a 
lad about fifteen years of age, as a proper object | 
upon whom he might let loose the cruelty of his 
temper. One day, as I was sitting alone on a | 
bench in the school, melancholy and almost ready | 
to weep at the recollection of what I had already 
suffered, and expecting at the same time my tor- 
mentor every moment, these words of the Psalm- | 
ist came into my mind: ‘I will not be afraid | 
of what man can do unto me.’ I applied this to | 
my own case, with a degree of trust and confi- | 
dence in God that would have been no disgrace | 
to a much more experiecced Christian. In- | 
stantly I pereeived in myself a briskness of 
spirit, and a cheerfulness which 1 had never | 
before experienced, and took several paces up 
and down the room with joyful alacrity—the gift | 
of Him in whom I trusted. Happy would it} 
have been for me, if this early effort toward the | 
blessed God had been frequently repeated by me, | 
but, alas! it was the first and last instance of | 
the kind between infancy and manhood. The! 
cruelty of this boy, which he had long practised 
in so secret a manner that no person suspected | 
it, was at length discovered. He was expelled ' 
from the school, and I was taken from it.” 


| 


EXTRACT FROM SAMUEL SCOTT’S DIARY. 


First month 30, 1787.—The day was passed 
more luminously than some: in the evening | 
divers Friends were with us; but little con- 
versation passed which tended to edification, or 
a forwarding one another in the faitli of Christ, 
‘that faith which works by love.’ When we are 
together, outward and verbal opposition may be 
measurably avoided, but tumults and swellings 
may be felt within, which ought to be suppressed. 
We may esteem some of our fellow-men and 
fellow-members over-zealous, and others too lax 
and indifferent; yet both parties may in degree 
be actuated by the same spirit anéllove of truth ; 
although by natural complexions and prejudices, 
they may in some respects be perverted from a 
perfect rectitude of judgment: in those cases we 
ought to forgive, as we desire to be forgiven, and 
to bear with the errors of those we may esteem 
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mistaken ; at the same time desiring all may be 
preserved from that mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, which leadeth men to justify themselves, 


and to despise others.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THE COMING HARVEST. 

Was there ever atime when the American 
people looked forward with more interest towards 
the coming harvest, and with a stronger desire 
that it may be plenteous? Methinks even the 
most avaricious do not wish a greater scarcity to 


| increase the present prices, for are they not in 


many instances already extortionate? I would 
usk, are there not other causes for the present 
Let the 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania, for instance, look 
round their respective neighborhoods, and see if 
they do not find, in proportion to the’population, 
but few engaged in agriculture; and those few 
endeavoring to cultivate too much land, thereby 
enslaving themselves for a little profit,-and if 
this be an acknowledged fact, what is the cause ? 
Of course each county or neighborhood can solve 
the question for itself. But permit me to say 
that [ believe it to be owing, ina great measure, 
to a perverted education, which teaches the idea 
of degradation in the pursuit of one of the most 
honorable, healthy, and independent employments, 
even that of agriculture. The most independent 
of our fellow men, but very dependent on Him 
who can withhold the refreshing showers and the 
productive rays of the sun. 

There are far too many. who are seeking other 
employments, less honorable and productive; 
hence we have a great number of drones and 
few working bees ; consequently, when the far- 
mer enters little towns and villages, and cities 
too, he hears the continual hum of “ hard times,” 
and the high price of the necessaries of life, 
from those who are not willing to place the cause 
where it originates, and apply the remedy by en- 


| gaging in some useful employment; thereby ad- 


ding to their health and happiness. 

But let us not lay all blame here. An unwil- 
linyness to labor has gained the ascendency too 
much among farmers, also; hence it has become 
a very common saying, ‘It won’t pay.” “We 
will go to college, or boarding school, and qua- 
lify ourselves for clerks,” when, unfortunately 
for our country, there are far too many already 
standing behind the counters of stores and ta- 
verns, dealing out the article of destruction which 
has hastened countless numbers to an untimely 
grave, and caused more suffering, perhaps, than 
any other thing; and that, too, extracted from 
the very article designed to nourish our bodies, 
and sustain life instead of destroying it. Further, 
I think it must be acknowledged that we have 
entirely too many lawyers in our country towns 
to secure peace and plenty. 

I do not wish to be finding fault without a 
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cause, but as there are universal complaints of hard 
times, it is necessary we should learn by the 
things that we suffer. If all were willing to do 
their share of labor, and cease from converting 
the productions of the earth into poison, we should 
realize the declaration of one, formerly, that 
“the righteous should not be forsaken, nor his 
seed be found begging bread.” W. 
Clearfield co., Pa., 6th mo., 1855. 


For Friends’ [ntelligencer. 
“VARIOUS READINGS.” 
We frequently hear of the “ various readings” 
discovered in manuscript copies of the sacred 


writings, as well as in the versions or translations | 


of those writings, made since the art of printing | 


was discovered. These variations, are mostly | 
nothing more than different modes of expressing 
the same ideas, according to the different taste, 
capacity, or judgment of the different translators. 
It is true, that in some instances, the differences | 
may arise from educational bias, as is obvious in | 
a few places which relate to a female ministry: | 
but in nineteen instances out of twenty, they | 
amount to nothing more than a different clothing | 
for the same sentiments. In order to illustrate | 
this view, we present the reader with five differ- | 
ent translations of one passage. These transla- | 
tions were made by different individuals, in! 
different periods of time, within a range of two 
hundred and eighty years ; and two of them when | 
the English language itself was yet rude and un- | 
polished. Although the translators were placed | 
under very different circumstances, and some of | 
their productions are much more elegantly ex- | 
pressed than others, yet very little difference 
can be perceived in the meaning they convey. 
“And Jesus went thence and departed into | 
the coasts of Tyre and Sidon. And beholda 
woman, which was a Canaanite, came out of the 
same coasts, and cried unto him, saying, Have 
mercy on me Lord, the son of David; my daughter 
is piteously vexed with a devil. And he gave 
her nevera word to answer. Then came to him 
his disciples, and besought him, saying, Send her | 
away, for she followeth us crying. He answered | 
and said, I am not sent but unto the lost sheep | 
of the house of Israel. Then she came and 
worshipped him, saying, Master succour me. He | 
answered and said, It is not good to take the | 
children’s bread, and to cast it to whelps.* She 
answered and said, It is truth ; nevertheless the | 
whelps eat of the crumbs which fall from their | 
master’s table. Then Jesus answered and said 


® The Greek word “Kuyzpicy”? is a diminutve of 
“ Kuyor ? a dog, and signifies a dog of inferior size or 
character. In order to express that complicate idea, | 
Tyndale translates the word “‘ whelps.”” The French 
translate it “puppies.”” But as neither of these | 
words convey to the English scholar the precise mean- 
ing of the original, the other translators have thought 
it best to use the term ‘‘ dogs,” without attempting a 
more accurate version. 
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unto her, O woman, great is thy faith: be it to 
thee even as thou desirest. And her daughter 
was made whole even at that time.””—Marr. xy. 
21, &e. TYNDALE, 1526, 
“21. Then Jesus went thence, and departed 
into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon. 22. And be. 
hold, a woman of Canaan came out of the same 
coasts, and cried unto him, saying, Have mercy 
on me, Q Lord, thou son of David ; my daughter 
is grievously vexed with adevil. 23. But he 
answered her nota word. And his disciples 
came and besought him, saying, Send her away; 
for she crieth after us. 24. But he answered 
and said, I am not sent but unto the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.. 25. Then came she, and 
worshipped him, saying, Lord helpme. 26. But 
he answered and said, It is not meet to take the 
children’s bread and castit to the dogs. 27. And 
she said, truth, Lord: yet the dogs eat of the 
crumbs which fall from their master’s table. 


| 28. Then Jesus answered and said unto her, 0 


woman, great is thy faith: be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt. And her daughter was made 
whole from that very bour.”’ 


JAmeEs I. Common version, 1611. 


“21. Then Jesus withdrew into the confines 
of Tyre and Sidon. 22. And behold! a Canaan- 
itish woman of those territories came to him, 
crying: Master, son of David, have pity on me; 
my daughter is grievously afflicted by a demon. 
23. But he gave her no answer. Then his dis- 
ciples interposed, and intreated him, saying: 
Dismiss her, for she clamoreth after us. 24. He 
answering, said: My mission is only to the lost 
sheep of the stock of Israel. 25. She neverthe- 
less advanced, and prostrating herself before 
him, said: O master, help me! 26. He replied, 
It is not seemly to tuke the children’s bread and 
throw to the dogs. 27. True, Sir, returned 
she ; yet even the dogs are allowed the crumbs 
which fall from their master’s table. 18, Then 
Jesus answering, said to her : O woman! great is 


‘thy faith. Be it unto thee as thou desirest. Aud 


that instant her daughter was healed.” 
Dr. CAMPBELL’s version, about 1790. 


“21. Then Jesus departed thence and with- 
drew towards the parts of Tyre and Sidon. 
22. And behold! a Canaanitish woman, coming 
from the borders of that country, cried out and 
said unto him: QO! master, thou son of David! 
have mercy on me: my daughter is grievously 
vexed with ademon. 23. But he answered her 
not a word. And his disciples came up and be- 
sought him, saying: Send her away; for she 
cometh crying, after us. 24. But he answered 
and said: I was not sent but to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel. 25. Then came she, and 
fell down before him, saying: Master help me ! 
26. But he answered and said: It isnot right to 
take the children’s bread and throw it to the 
dogs. 27. And she said: Yea, master: for even 
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the dogs eat the crumbs that fall from their 
master’s table. 28. Then Jesus answered her: 
QO! woman, great is thy faith: be it unto thee 
as thou wishest. And her daughter was well 
from that very moment. 

WAKEFIELD’s version, 2d Edit. 1795. 


21. And Jesus leaving that place, retired into 
the neighborhood of Tyre and Sidon. 22. And 
a woman of Canaan who came from those parts, 
cried, saying to him, Lord, son of David, have 
pity on me; my daughter is miserably torment- 
ed by the demon. 23. But he answered her 
nothing. Whereupon his disciples, having drawn 
near, intreated him, saying, Send her away, for 
she crieth after us. 24. And he answered: I 
am not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. 25. And she cameand prostrated herself, 
saying: Lord assist me. 26. He answered her: 
It is not right to take the children’s bread, to 
throw it to puppics. 27. But she said: It is 
true Lord; nevertheless the puppies eat the 
crumbs which fall from their master’s table. 
28. Then Jesus answering said to her, O woman! 
thy faith is great ; letit be done unto thee as thou 
desirest. And in that same hour her daughter 
was cured. 

Frencu TestAMENT, Paris Edit. 1805. 

7th mo. 1855. F. 





HAPPINESS. 


It is hard to form a true estimate of any man’s 
happiness ; because happiness depends most upon | 
those things which lie most out of sight. Those 
joys, like those sorrows, are most real, deep, and 
strong, which run on in a silent stream without 
making any noise; such are the joys which arise 
from easy reflections, moderate desires and calm 
content. 

We sce the false glare of greatness which sur- 
rounds some men, and are apt to gaze at it with 
a foolish face of wonder. But we see not those 
miseries which sometimes lurk beneath these 
pompous appearances. 

What avail all the pomp and parade of life, 
which appear abroad; if, when we shift the 
gaudy, fluttering scene, the man is unhappy, 
where happiness, like charity, must begin, at 
home? Whatever ingredients of bliss Provi- 
dence may have poured into his cup, domestic 
misfortunes will render the whole composition 
distasteful. Fortune and happiness are two 
very distinct ideas, however some, who have a 
false idea of life and a wrongness of thinking, 
may confound them. 

Far better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
than a stalled ox, and hatred therewith. That 
is, it is better to have peace without plenty, than 
plenty without peace. That, where there is but 
a slender subsistence, yet an uninterrupted inter- 
change of mutual endearments, among those of 
the same family, imparts a more solid satisfac- 


tion than to fare sumptuously every day, or 
to live in great and pompous buildings, great 
and noble apartments, everything great but, per- 
haps, the owners themselves. 





A WORD TO PARENTS. 


What the princess of Egypt said to the mother 
of the babe that wept in its ark of rushes on the 
reedy Nile, the voice of the Almighty addresses 
to every parent on whose bosom is laid a bud of 
immortality: “Take this child, and nurse it 
for me, and I will give thee thy wages.”’ 

Nurse it for me!’ For the King eternal, 
immortal, invisible, the only wise God. Are 
you able? Will you engage to make it his 
loyal subject? Then labor night and day, at 
the dawn and in the dews of evening, with sleep- 
less prayer, and a patience next only to that of 
redeeming love. 

“I will give thee thy wages.” Do you ac- 
cept the condition ? Do you believe the promise ? 
Years may pass and you see no recompense, reap 
no harvest but tears. Still go forth weeping if 
you will, yet bearing precious seed, for unless 
the treasury of heaven be empty, or the truth of 
God can fail, your toil shall find payment. 

But you must be fuithful to the articles of 
agreement. ‘¢ Nurse it for me’—not for the 
world. The world hath wages too. Yea, and 
she will doubtless pay those who train up their 
children after her fashions in the broad road 
where thousands go. She hath a variety of wages, 
suited to the degree of service that may have 
been rendered—apples of Sodom, wood, hay 
stubble, the whirlwind, “the worm that never 
dies,” and thé fire that is never quenched.—L. 
H. Sigourney. 





HOW TO BE GOOD. 


Dr. Johnson wisely said, ‘He who wants to 
do a great deal at once, will never do anything.” 
Life is made up of little things. it is but once 
in an age that occasion is offered for doing a great 
deed. True greatness consists in being great in 
little things. How are railroads built! Thus 
drops make the ocean. 

Hence, we should be willing to do a little good 
at a time, and never “ wait to do a great deal of 
good at once.” If we would do a great deal of 
good in the world, we must be willing to do good 
in little things, little acts one after another, 
speaking a word here, giving a tract there, and 
setting a good example all the time ; we must do 
the first thing we can, and then the next, and 
the next, and so keep on doing good. This is 
the way to accomplish anything. Thus only 
can we do all the good in our power. 





Waar ts Virtue ?—A student put this ques- 
tion to the late Dr. Archibald Alexander. His 
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simple ‘and admirable reply was: “ Virtue éon-| whieh a magnetic current can at any moment bé 
sists in doing our duty, in the several relations| communicated along the railroad track from an 

that we sustain, in respect to ourselves, to our] point, so as to excite the attention of the opera. 
fellow-men, and to God, as known from reason,} tor in the cars. A premium offered would 


conscience and revelation.” without doubt soon secure the best method of 
effecting this. 
1 Ay OTA DE (PNOR Since writing the above, we learn that the me- 
FRI END 5 I N PELLIGEN CE R. thod by which the Italian gentleman transmits 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 14, 1855. | bis messages is not yet made public, This, how. 
fa NE: pee _____ | ever, is of small matter, if the above facts are 
of | Ue: If the magnetic fluid can be transmitted 
ae © © | along an ordinary railroad instead of passing down 
the members of our Association has been called | intg the earth, our operators will find no diffi 
from earth to her eternal home; and it is indeed | culty in making it talk. The rails being laid 
with stricken hearts we continue the labor inj 00 wooden sicepers, so long as they and the sur- 
which.she was deeply interested, greatly feeling | rounding earth _ dry, we have little doubt but 
| that communication may be effected. Where, 
| however, the iron touches ground naturally damp, 
Our beloved friend Harriet J. Moore, was | or wet by a shower of rain, we doubt the suc- 
extensively known in our religious Society. | cess of the experiment. When the lines are 
d for | 0¥t of order on the arrival of a steamer, it may 
prove possible sometimes to transmit the news 
| along the railroad tracks past the break. 
| 


Since the preparation of the last paper, on 


the loss of her presence and assistance. 


Many seeds of gospel love she has scattere 
her Divine Master in the vineyard where he 
commanded her to labor, which, we trust, have 
taken root and will bear fruit to his honor and 
1 THE COLOR AND LUMINOSITY OF THE MEDITER- 
Brory: | RANEAN. 
| The usual tint of the Mediterranean Sea,” 
says Rear-Admital Smyth, “ when undisturbed 
| by accidental or local causes, is a bright and 
| . . . - . 
| deep blue: but in the Adriatic a green tinge is 
| prevalent : in the Levant basin it borders on pur- 
A MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH wirHouT wires. | Ple; while the Euxine often has the dark as- 


An Italian gentleman at Turin has just dis “= sa 7 ace aes Be oe 

oe oO : * | tion. e clear ultramarine tint is the mos 
covered and shown, by numerous successful €X-| general, and has been immemorially noticed, 
ee roots Shae SI ee eg tn 

' _— — . segtaph | almost justifies those who assert that it has no 
wires, and that any train, carrying along with it) color at all. But notwithstanding the fluid, 
a small battery and apparatus, can communicate | when undefiled by impurities, seems in small 
to and fro with the stations before and behind | quantities to be perfectly colorless, yet in large 

; > 9 > ’ > . € ; . | . . . . . . 

while going at full speed. This application of | masses it assuredly exhibits tints of different in- 





Diep,—After a short but severe illness, on 
Fourth day, the 4th of Seventh month, Harrier J. 
Moore, wile of William W. Moore. 





the telegraph will probably be immediate, uni- 
versal, and of immense value. One train meet- 
img another can communicate directly with it, 
and though both approaching each other at the 


rate of sixty toa hundred miles an hour, they | 


ean herald their coming to each other at an infi- 
nitely greater speed, converse backward and for- 
ward, and make arrangements for passing or 


stopping as they draw near. If anything de-| 
tains a train, it can telegraph its whereabouts, | 
if an accident or obstruction occurs, it can send | 
for assistance, and warn trains approaching or | 


overtaking. 

Properly managed, this would make collisions 
almost impossible, and the probabilities of acci- 
dent infinitely less, since the moving train could 
then be communicated with at any moment, and 
from any part of the track. There would then 
only require the discovery of some combination of 
substances sufficiently simple and universal, by 


| tensities. That the sea has actually a fine blue 
eolor at a distance from the land eannot well be 
‘contradicted ; nor can such color—however in- 
fluential thesky is known to be in shifting tints— 
be considered as wholly due to reflection from 
| the heavens, since it is often of a deeper hue 
than that of the sky, both from the interception 
of solar light by the clouds, and the hues which 
they themselves take. This is difficult to ac- 
count for satisfactorily, as no analysis has yet 
detected a sufficient quantity of coloring matter 
to tinge so immense a body of water. 

“The peculiar occasional luminosity of this 
sea was particularly noticed by Pliny and many 
ancients, and, in common with that of other 
waters, it has long been a subject of scientific in- 
quiry, rational conjecture, and ignorant wonder- 
ment ; and it is really as difficult of a full solu- 
tion as it is superbly beautiful in effect. Every 
assignable cause has been advanced ; putrescent 
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fish, electricity, atomic friction, cosmical vortices, | contributing to the gradual civilization of the 
absorption and emission of solar beams, aud what | Indians, the Committee was continued for thrge 
not, have all and severally been brought forward, | years, to unite with Committees from our other 
and after various tilts of discussion, laid aside | Yearly Meetings, in the service; and they are 
again. But most naturalists now impute this | directed to embrace every right opening for 





phosphorescent appearance partly to the decom- 
position of animal substances, and partly to the 
countless myriads of mollusca, crustacea, infuso- | 
ria, and other animalcules which can voluntarily | 
emit a luminous brilliance, the chemical nature 
of which is still unknown.” 


* 


Extracts from the Minutes of the Genesee | 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at Furming- | 
ton, by adjournments from the eleventh day 
of the Sixth month, to the fourteenth of the 
same, inclusive, 1855. 


At Genesee Yearly Meeting of Friends held at 
Farmington, by adjournments from the 11th 
day of the Gth month to the 14th of the same, 
inclusive, 1895— 

The representatives being called, they all an- 
swered to their names, except two from Scipio 
and one from Pelham. For the absence of two, 
satisfactory reasons were given. 

Certificates of unity for Friends in attendance 
from other Yearly Meetings were received and 
read as follows : 

One for Stephen Paschall, a minister, from 
Radnor Monthly Meeting, Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania; James Thorne, a minister, from 
the Elders of Coeymaus Monthly Mecting, Al- | 
bany County, New York; Samuel Allen, a minis- 
ter, from Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, Camden 
County, New Jersey; Mary Allen, a minister, 
wife of Samuel Allen, from Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting, endorsed by Haddonfield Quarter ; Abi- | 
gail Straight, a minister, from Oblong Monthly | 
Meeting, Dutchess County, New York; Nathan 


| promoting the welfare of the tribes under their 
| care. 

Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings with 
which this meeting is in correspondence, were 
received and read; a deep feeling of religious 
responsibility was spread, by their searching and 
solemnizing reflections, over the meeting; and 
an anxious solicitude was felt, that in our inter- 


\change of these communications with other 


parts of the heritage, a qualification may be ex- 
perienced to open to them in wisdom the unfold- 
ings of the spirit; so that our love for one an- 
other may be increased, our minds instructed, 
our hearts enlarged and _ purified, and the stan- 
dard of peace and truth raised among us. To 
the weighty service of communicating, as way 
may open, to our distant brethren, the exercises 
of this meeting in reply, and reporting their es- 
says to a future sitting, the usual Committee 
was appointed, 

A Committee of one Friend from each of the 
Quarterly and Half Yearly Mectings was ap- 
pointed, to examine and settle the Treasurer’s 
accounts ; report what sum it may be necessary 
to raise for the use of the mecting this year; and 
also the name of a Friend to serve this meeting 
as treasurer. 

The Representatives being requested to confer 
together and report to our next sitting the names 
of Friends to serve this meeting as Clerk and 
Assistant Clerk, then adjourned to the 11th 


hour to-mgrrow morning. 


12th of the Month and 3d of the Week. 
William Cornell, on behalf of the Represen- 


H. Conrow, an Elder, from Chester Monthly | tatives, reported that after a time of deliberate 
Meeting, New Jersey; Elisha Powell, an Elder, | consideration, they had united in proposing the 
from the Elders of Coeymans Monthly Meeting, | name of Caleb Carmalt as Clerk, aud John Sea- 


New York; Mark Wright, a member, from Fall’s | 
Monthly Meeting, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. | 

Hoping that their labors and services may be | 
useful through the several sittings of this meet- | 
ing, and that they may receive the recompense | 
of the good and faithful servant, we rejoice that | 
they have felt a desire to assist in our delibera- | 
tions, 

The time having expired for which the mem- 
bers of the Representative Committee, or Meet- 
ing for Sufferings, were appointed, a Committee | 
was selected from each of the quarters to unite | 
with a like Committee of Women Friends, and 
report to a future sitting of this meeting the | 
names of suitable Friends for that service. 

The time having expired for which the mem- 





bers of the Committee on Indian Concerns was 


ring as Assistant Clerk for the present year. 

The names being separately considered were 
united with, and they appointed to the service. 

The usual time having arrived for examining 
into the state of society, the meeting proceeded 
to consider the answers to the queries, as sent up 
in the reports of our suboruinate meetings, 
and summaries of those answers were agreed 
upon. 

A deep and lively exercise was manifest in 
the minds of our young as well as our aged 
Friends, while the state of society, as brought up 
in the answers to queries, was under considera- 
tion; and this more especially in relation to the 
duties enjoined in the first query. The conduct 
of those in the early history of our Society, who, 
in calm serenity and quiet faith, attended and 


appointed, and it appearing to the satisfaction | sustained their religious meetings, while ha- 
of the Meeting, that the labors of Friends were | rassed, abused, and beaten, by licentious soldiers 
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and cruel officers, was held up as examples for 
their posterity. It was shown that, during all 
that trying and eventful period, bankruptcies 
and failures were seldom known among Friends. 

A conviction was felt that the performance of 
this solemn duty would serve to confirm our 
faith ; would establish us more firmly upon that 
foundation that can never be moved, though it 
may be sorely and deeply tried ; that no loss has 
ever resulted from obedience to it; that if pover- | 
ty overtakes us, and adversities thicken around | 
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William Clark was appointed Treasurer, and the 
necessary information directed to be forwarded to 
to our subordinate Meetings. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
being now introduced, were read, and were sa- 
tisfactory to the Meeting. 

Canada Half-Yearly Meeting informs that the 
time of holding that Meeting has been changed 
from the time it has heretofore been held, to the 
second day after the last First-day in the fifth 
month, at West Lake, and to the same fime after 





us, it will be an unfailing source of comfort and | the last First -day in the ninth month, at Yonge 
consolation ; that it will greatly assist us to es- | Street—the Meeting of Ministers and Elders on 
tablish a correspondence, as an anchor of hope, | the Seventh-day preceding. The Clerk is directed 
between our souls and Him who is the Father of | to forward this information in the Extracts. 
Spirits, and who loves and cares for the welfare | 


and prosperity of his children and his church. 
And parents were feelingly admonished of the 


dangers that beset their offspring when they ne- | 
g pring y 
glect to exercise an affectionate care over them | 


in this particular. 


The intimate connection between the first and | 


second query was forcibly set before the minds 
of Friends, and the expression that upon the 
first and second commandments, (as embodied 
and 
queries) hang all the law and the prophets, was 
illustrated by the fact that no advancement in 


righteousness, or in religious attainments, was ever | 


made by Friends who neglected to perform those | 
solemn obligations, or to cultivate those feelings. | 

Much anxiety was also felt on account of the | 
proper education of our children, as enjoined by | 
the third query ; and parents were warned that 
the lessons engraven upon the hearts of childhood | 
by the simple. teachings of home, were the sure 
foundation upon which character is formed, and | 
usefulness established ; that the lesSons of the | 
schools often fade from the memory, while those | 
of childhood remain in after years; manifesting | 
that if the precepts of the Gospel are properly | 


inculcated and practised by the parents, they are | 


remembered in remote places and at distant pe- 
riods; and thus the spirits of the parents can 
save their children, when they have passed the 
boundary that separates time from eternity. 

To-morrow being the day when Friends are 
expected to assemble in different places for the 
purpose of divine worship, adjourned to the 11th 
hour on Fith day morning. 


14th of the month and dth of the week. 


The Committee appointed to examine and set- 
tle the Treasurer’s accounts reported that they 
had attended to the duties of their appointment ; 
had examined his vouchers, and found a balance 
in his hands of five dollars and eleven-hundredths 
in favor of the mecting. They proposed the 
name of William Clark as Treasurer, and that 
the sum of one hundred dollars be raised for the 
use of the Yearly Meeting this year. The pro- 

‘jpesitions of the Committee being united with, 


~™ 





intended to be exhibited in these two/| 


The Committee appointed to propose to this 
| Meeting the names of Friends to serve as mem- 
| bers of the Meeting for Sufferings, reported that 

they had met and conferred with a Committee of 

Women Friends, and had united with them in 

| offering a list of names, which being united with, 

they were appointed for three years—Women 

| Friends concurring with us. 

The Committee appointed to essay answers to 

|the Epistles from the Yearly Meetings with 

which this Meeting is in correspondence, re- 

| ported that they had prepared Essays for the 

| the Yearly Meetings of Baltimore, Ohio, and 
Indiana ; they also submitted parts of an Essay 
| for Philadelphia and New York Yearly Meetings, 
| intending to embody therein the exercises of the 
| Meeting as gathered by the clerks and entered 
| upon the minutes of our last sitting. This course 
being united with by the Meeting, and the seve- 
ral Essays adopted, the clerk is directed to have 
\the Epistles prepared accordingly, signed and 
forwarded. 

A holy and calm serenity, indicating the in- 
ward and spiritual peace of the militant church, 
having been graciously permitted to spread its 
| influence over the closing hours of our business, 
and the minds of Friends being thoughtfully en- 

gaged upon the separation about to take place, it 
| has recalled to our recollection the parting ex- 
pression of our Divine Master to his disciples: 
“It is expedient for you that I go away, for if I 
go not away, the Comforter will not come.” And 
while we gladly participate in the comforts and 
enjoyments that these meetings are so eminently 
calculated to furnish, we feel that it is in the 
hours of separation, when alone and in solitary 
places, we are wrapt in the mantle of our own 
thoughts, that the still, small voice reaches the 
spirit, saying, “Go, my peace shall be with you, 
and my love around you; it shall be unto you as 
the green pastures, and the still waters, and as 
the shadow of a mighty rock in a weary land.” 
Under this divine assurance, and filled with hum- 
ble gratitude for the favor, we adjourn to meet 
again at the usual time next year, if consistent 
with the Divine will. 
CALEB CARMALT, Clerk. 
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portion of some of these substances, but when it 


Ultimate Benefits of Droughts, and the Modes in| becomes soaked into the earth it there becomes 


which they Act to Improve Land. 


LasoraTory oF State Cuemist, 
No. 29 Exchange Building. 





strongly imbued with carbonic acid from the de- 
composition of vegetable matter in the soil, and 
thus acquires the property of readily dissolving 


It may be a consolation to those who have felt} minerals on which before it could have very 
the influence of the late long and protracted dry | little influence. 















weather to know that droughts are one of the 
natural causes to restore the constituents of crops 
and renovate cultivated soils. The diminution 
of the mineral matter of cultivated soils takes 
place from two causes : 

Ist. The quantity of mineral matter carried 
off in crops and not returned to the soil in 
manure. 

2d. The mineral matter carried off by rain 
water to the sea by means of fresh water streams. 

These two causes, always in operation, and 
counteracted by nothing, would in time render 
the earth a barren waste, in which no verdure 
would quicken and no solitary plant take root. 
A rational system of agriculture would obviate 
the first cause of sterility, by always restoring to 
the soil an equivalent for that which is taken off 
by the crops ; but as this is not done in all cases, 
Providence has provided a way of its own to 
counteract the thriftlessness of man, by insti- 
tuting droughts at proper periods to bring up 
from the deep parts of the earth food on which 
plants might feed when rains should again fall. 
The manner in which droughts exercise their 
beneficial influence is as follows. During dry 
weather a continual evaporation of water takes 
place from the surface of the earth, which is not 
supplied by any from the clouds. The evapora- 
tion from the surface creates a vacuum, (so far 
as water is concerned) which is at once filled by 
the water rising up from the subsoil of the land ; 
the water from the subsoil is replaced from the 
next stratum below, and in this manner the circu- 
lation of water in the earth is the reverse to that 
which takes place in wet weather. This progress 
to the surface of the water in the earth manifests 
itself strikingly in the drying up of springs, and 
of rivers and streams which are supported by 
springs. It is not, however, only the water which 
is brought to the surface of the earth, but also 
all that which the water holds in solution.— 
These substances are saltg of lime, and magnesia 
of potash and soda, and indeed whatever the 
subsoil or deep strata of the earth may contain. 
The water on reaching the surface of the soil is 
evaporated, and leaves behind the mineral salts, 
which I will here enumerate, viz: Lime, as air- 
slaked lime ; magnesia, as air-slaked magnesia ; 
phosphate of lime, or bone earth; sulphate of 
lime, or plaster of Paris ; carbonate of potash, 
and soda, with silicate of potash and soda, and 
also chloride of sodium or common salt. All 
indispensable to the growth and production of 
plants which are used for food. Pure rain water 
as it falls would dissolve but a very small pro- 


T was first led to the consideration of the above 


subjects by finding, on the re-examination of a 
soil which I analyzed three or four years ago, a 
larger quantity of a particular mineral substance 
than I at first found, as none had been applied in 
the meantime. 
planation, until I remembered the late long and 
protracted drought. 
that in Zacatecas and several other provinces in 
South America, soda was obtained from the 
bottom of ponds, which were dried in the dry, 
and again filled up in the rainy season. 
above explanation depended on the principles of 
natural philosophy, I at once instituted several 


The thing was difficult of ex- 


I then also remembered 


As the 


experiments to prove its truth. 

Into a glass cylinder was placed a small quan- 
tity of chloride of barium, in solution ; this was 
then filled with a dry soil, and for a long time 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun on the 
surface. The soil on the surface of the cylinder 
was now treated with sulphuric acid, and gave a 
copious precipitate of sulphate of baryta. 

The experiment was varied by substituting 
chloride of lime, sulphate of soda, and carbonate 
of potash, for the chloride of barium, and on the 
proper re-agents being applied in every instance, 
the presence of those substances were detected 
in large quantities on the surface of the soil in 
the cylinder. Here then was proof positive and 
direct, by plain experiments in chemistry and 
natural philosophy, of the agency, the ultimate, 
beneficial agency, of droughts. 

We see, therefore, in this, that even those 
things which we look upon as evils, by Provi- 
dence are blessings in disguise, and that we 
should not murmur even when dry seasons afflict 
us, for they too are for our good. The early and 
the later rain may produce at once abundant 
crops, hut dry weather is also a beneficent dis- 
pensation of Providence in bringing tothe surface 
food for other crops, which otherwise would be 
forever useless. Seasonable weather is good for 
the present, but droughts renew the storehouses 
of plants in the soil, and furnish an abundant 
supply of nutriment for future crops. 

JAMES HiGGINs, 
State Agricultural Chemist. 





A ductile metal loses in solidity what it gains 
by extension. That mode of expression which 
conveys our ideas of things in the fewest words, 
is the most perfect; even as the ground which, 
from the smallest space, produces the greatest 
quantity of the necessaries of life, is the most 
profitable—Dillwyn’s Reflections. 
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ABOVE AND BELOW. 


O dwellers in the valley land, 

Who in deep twilight grope and cower, 
Till the slow mountain’s dial-hand 

Shortens to noon’s triumphal hour,— 
While ye sit idle do ye think 

The Lord’s great work sits idle too? 
That tight dare not o’erleap the brink 

Of morn because ?tis dark with you! 
Though yet you in your valleys skulk, 

In God’s ripe fields the day is cried, 
And reapers with their sickles bright, 

Troop singing down the mountain’s side : 
Come wp and feel what health there is 

In the frank dawn’s delighted eyes, 
As bending with a pitying kiss, 

The night-shed tears of Earth she dries! 
Lone watcher on the mountain height, 

It is right precious to behold ; 
The first long surf of climbing light 

Flood all the thirsty east with gold; 
But we who in the shadow sit, 

Know also when the day is nigh, 
Seeing thy shining forehead lit 

With its inspiring prophecy. 
Thou hast thine office, we have ours ; 

God lacks not early service here, | 
But what are thine eleventh hours 

He counts with «ws for morning cheer ; 
One day for Him is long enough, 

And when He ziveth work to do, | 
The bruised reed is amply tough 

To pierce the shield of error through. 


But not the less do thou aspire 
Light’s earlier messages to preach ; 
Keep back no syllable of fire,— 
Plunge deep the rowels of thy speech. 
Yet God deems not thine aeried sight 
More worthy than our twilight dim— 
For meek obedience too, is light, 
And following that, is finding Him. 
J. R. Lowe... 








HUMILITY. 


O! learn that it is only by the lowly 
The paths of peace are trod; 

If thou wouldst keep thy garments white and holy, 
Walk humbly with thy God. 

The man with earthly wisdom high-uplifted 
Is in God’s sight a fool; 

But he in heavenly truth most deeply gifted, 
Sits lowest in Christ’s school. 

The lowly spirit God hath consecrated 
As his abiding rest ; 

And angels by some patriarch’s tent have waited, 
When kings had no such guest. 

The dew, that never wets the flinty mountain, 
Falls in the valleys free ; 

Bright verdure fringes the small desert-fountain, 
But barren sand the sea. 

Not in the stately oak the fragrance dwelleth, 
Which charms the general wood, 

But in the violet low, whose sweetness telleth 
Its unseen neighborhood. 

The censer swung by the proud hand of merit, 
Fumes with a fire abhorr’d ; 

But Faith’s two mites, dropped covertly, inherit 
A blessing from the Lord. 

Round Lowliness a gentle radiance hovers, 
A sweet unconscivus grace, 

Which, even in shrinking, evermore discovers 
The brightness on its face. 
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Where God abides, Contentment is and Honor, 
Such guerdon Meekness knows : 

His peace within her, and His smile upon her, 
Her saintly way she goes. 


Through the strait gate of life she passes, stooping, ’ 
With sandals on her feet, . 
And pure-eyed Graces with link’d palms come trooping, t 
Their sister fair to greet. d 
The angels bend their eyes upon her goings, 1 
And guard her from annoy ; ’ 
Heaven fills her quiet heart with overflowings ; 


Of calm celestial joy. 
The Saviour loves her, for she wears the vesture 
With which He walk’d on earth, 
And through her childlike glance, and step, 
gesture, 
He knows her heavenly birth. 


and 


He now beholds this seal of glory graven 
On all whom He redeems, 

And in His own bright city, erystal-paven, 
On every brow it gieams. 
The white-robed saints, the 

under, 
Their state all meekly wear ; 


Throne-steps singing 


| Their pauseless praise wells up from hearts which 


wonder 
That ever they came there. 


SHRINK NOT FROM DUTY. 


BY W. WEBSTER CLAPFLIN. 


Shrink not from duty, though it bids 
Thee leave thy friends and home, 

Thy native country, and afar 
In stranger lands to roam. 

Shrink not from duty, though the path 
May lonely be and drear, 

Approving conscience in thy breast 
Will darkest moments cheer. 

Shrink not from duty as it speaks 
In thunder tones to thee; 

Obey it strictly if thou wouldst 
From care and woe be free. 

Shrink not from duty ; then whene’er 
The earth-tie may be riven, 

Thou’lt stand absolved, and thy reward— 
‘he endless bliss of Heaven. 


STATISTICS OF LOWELL MANUFACTURES. 
The capital invested in the Manufactories of 
Lowell on the 1st of January amounted to over 
$14,000,000. There are 52 mills running 
371,838 ‘spindles and 11,407 looms; at these and 
other departments of the woolen and cotton 
manufacture, 8,723 females and 4,542 males are 


employed. This working force produced weekly 
2,238,000 yards of cotton cloth, 30,000 yards of 


woolens, 25,000 yards of carpeting ‘and £0 rugs, 
consuming therefore 735,000 Ibs. of cotton aud 


90,000 Ibs. of wool. 


Average wages of females clear of board per week, - - - £2 00 , 
Average wages of males clear of board perday, - - - 80 4 
Medium produce of a loom, No. 14 yarn, yards per day, - 45 
Medium produce of a loom, No. 30 yarn, yards yerday, - 33 
Average per spindle, yards per day, g- ~- - - - > - 1! 


The population of Lowell is now estimated at 
55,000. 

The several Manufacturing Companies have 
established a Hospital for the convenience and 
comfort of persons employed by them respec- 
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tively when sick, which is under the superinten- 
dence of one of the best of surgeons and phy- 
sicians. There are two Institutions for Savings— 
the Lowell and the City. The Lowell had on 


deposit Dec. 19, 1854, from 6,221 depositors, | towards Resina. 


$1,276,183 45. The City, Jan. 13, 1855, had 
on deposit from 3,500 depositors, $832,201 70— 
the operatives in the mills being the principal 
depositors. A ‘Five-Cent Savings Bank” 
went into operation in June, 1854, and on the 
Ist of January, 1855, the amount of deposits 
was $54,823 47 from 1,242 depositors.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 


From the American and Gazette. 
ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 

Naples, May, 2.—Everything in Naples is for 
the present extinguished by one great fact—the 
eruption of Vesuvius. King, ministers, and po- 
licemen, in their several spheres, are all scorched 
and shrivelled up into nothingness. I am dis- 
posed to think that a Neapolitan might now wear 
a girdle round his waist, or a beard, or a wide- 
awake, so all absorbing is the eruption of Ve- 
suvius. We have been expecting and longing 
for it some time. The wells at Resina had been 
dried up. More than once since 1850 the moun- 
tain thundered and smoked, and in the begin- 
ning of the year a portion cf the crater fell in. 
Great numbers of strangers have, therefore, wait- 
ed till very late in the season, in the hope of 
seeing this extraordinary spectacle, and have 
just taken their leave when the mountain, as in 
‘‘dispetto,” breaks out. The principal guide, 
who is called Cozzolino, reported on the morning 
of the 1st of May that he had just ascended the 
mountain, and that on arriving at the summit 
there were a thousand reports as of cannon, and 
then was thrown up a discharge of red hot 
stones, The rain and mist, and smoke, however, 
all mingled together, prevented a near approach 
or nearer observations. During the whole of 
yesterday nothing was to be seen but smoke and 
cloud, which enveloped not only the mountain 
but the whole coast, and then swept away in im- 
mense volumes toward Capri. In the very cen- 
tre of the cloud, however, might be seen an 
ashy sulphurous colored plain, which by a shade 
of difference in the color and by the well marked 
outline, indicated that it was not all smoke, but 
that lava was coming dowa. As evening came 
on, the heavens were in a bright glow, and the 
whole population flocked down to the mole of 
Santa Lucia, to see the magnificent spectacle. 
[t was one of those undefined scenes which give 
the imagination full play. The form of the 
mountain was indistinguishable ; nothing was to 
be seen but clouds of smoke and fire. Up to the 
very zenith the sky was covered with large bul- 
bous clouds, black as ink, and fringed with white; 
underneath, and half-way down the mountain, 
everything was on fire, whilst right in the cen- 


* 





tre of it shot up a cone of black smoke. Still 
lower again, dark clouds covered the base of the 
mountain, having, too, as their centre piece and 
contrast, the river of lava which is running down 
A few days since | was ex- 
| ploring with the miners, among the ruins which 
still lay buried under the medern city. The 
| neighboring mountain was rumbling and smoking, 
and referring the inhabitants, as it were, to the 
- history of the past, but they took no notice of it, 
and I doubt whether they do so now, except to cal- 
culate the amount of profit it may bring in to 
‘them; for an eruption of Vesuvius is to them as 
good as a fire to the London thieves. During 
the whole of last night there was a perfect pro- 
| cession of carriages towards Resina. The scene 
was rendered still grander by an eclipse of the 
moon, which took place about two hours and a 
| half after midnight. 

The best account of the eruption of Vesuvius 
we can find is in the following letters extracted 
from Zhe London Daily News. 

| Naptss, Saturday, May 5, 1855. 

| Having purchased our torches at Resina, 
we turned out of the high road into the com- 
| paratively narrow and heavy route which begins 
the ascent. It is formed of louse volcanic dust 
and pulverized lava; and hard work it is 
indeed for the weary horses to get along. Ours 
'acted most prudently by refusing to advance, so 
that, dismounting, we took to our legs. A wo- 
‘man might have gone up alone, so dense were 
the crowds either coming or going; for be it 
known that apart from curiosity many felt not a 
little relief at the eruption, as though it had 
saved them from the disasters of an carthquake 
}and were full therefore of joyousness. 


As we 
got close under the mountain we experienced 
something like disappointment, fur the elevation 
on which the Hermitage stands, hid from our 
} view the fire and smoke and the streams of Java 
| which even from Naples formed so magnificent 
|a spectacle. As we got higher and higher the 
| glare of light reflected on the sky became visible, 
and by the time we had got to the Hermitage 
the grandeur of the scene began to open upon us. 
Pushing on from this. point through cicerones 
and donkeys, horses, carriages and christians, as 
{}bipeds are styled in Naples, we traversed for 
\ some distance the road which leads to the cone, 
when, turning sharp off to the left, we arrived 
at a point on the stream of lava where it forms 
ja cascade. ‘This is about a mile and a half from 
| its source ; and here a vast crowd was assembled, 
as though it afforded the grandest colpo d’occhio. 
To tell the truth your correspondent labors to 
write coolly, for such was the magnificence of 
the scene that were one to trust too much to his 
feelings he would be hurried into what might 
appear exaggeration. The lava on which we 
stood was yesterday a boiling moving stream ; it 
was still hot to our feet, und taking up the loose 
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ceptible beneath ; we lit our cigars at it, and 
played all kinds of practical jokes ; and junfping 
over the fiery fissures, stood by the side of the 
bed of moving lava. Imagine thousands of tons 
of coke carted out together, and rolling mass 
over mass, and some idea may be formed of the 
noise—not that it was loud, but a wide-spread 
incessant sh—sh—sh—sh—like water over peb- 
bles. When a great accumulation of materials 
had been formed,at the edge of the precipice, 
the outer blackened crust broke up, and rolling 
over into the abyss below, bounded from rock to 
rock. down among the chestnut trees, which 
writhed and flamed up and then fell over. The 
immense body of heat and light which then burst 
forth nearly scorched and blinded us, ®and in- 
stinctively we held up our hands to ward it off. 
The breadth of the stream in this direction is 
100 palms, says the Neapolitan journal; from 
my observation, I should say nearer 250 palms. 
Of course ‘all calculation must be mere guess 
work, as who can measure a fiery flood? I 
never witnessed such mighty results of power 
apparently so unconnected with any cause. It | 
produced the same impression upon me that the 
Toledo or Strand might do were either to take | 
it into its head to wali. There was a solid plain, 
which we might have crossed some eight and | 
forty hours before, now going full drive over a/| 
precipice some thirty or forty feet deep, and 
then stealing onward, as it now is, through chest- | 
nut groves and vineyards and villages, and | 
threatening places of some consideration. Above | 
the precipice, the stream—or rather?two streams, | 
which are united at the cataract—flows through | 
a plain in a serpentine form, and following back | 
its course we arrived at the foot of the cone. | 
Half way up we came upon the first of seven | 
mouths, all of which throw out either lava or | 
. | 
stones, or both. Those which threw out Java | 
bubbled and gurgled over, while those which 
made a greater effort and threw out stones, kept 
up au incessant noise, as that of a distant heavy | 
canonnade. What a foreground was this! Be- 
hind these, in the distance, the background was 
formed of heavy masses of lurid clouds, showing 
off by a strong contrast the vivid flames in front. 
The lava flowed down the sides of the mountain 
in waves of fire, and rolling through the valley 
we had just passed, precipitated itself into the 
gulf above which we stood at first. Of course 
we ladled up some liquid lava and fixed some 
coppers in it, and then were glad to move off. 
The wind occasionally shifted, and with it that 
curtain of lurid clouds. Our guide warned us 
to be off on penalty of sharing the fate of Pliny, 
a consummation earnestly to be avoided, we 
thought, however great our respect for the old 
Roman. Since that evening the seven nrouths 
have all resolved themselves into one. , The lava 
still continues to pour down the mountain in 








sentences SSA nea 
pieces of coke the glowing fire was clearly per-| the direction of San Sebastino, Pollena, and 


| flames and stones, broke up altogether. 


ELLIGENCER, 


Massa di Somma, being the same direction jt 
took in 1822. It has already occupied the bed 
of a river, destroyed much plantation, and js 
threatening still greater injury. The Marchese 
St. Angelo, who has property in that direction, 
has been removing his furniture from his villa 
as a precautionary measure. In short, this 
eruption, though not so effective a spectacle ata 
distance as the last, is far more imposing when 
viewed close, and threatens to be much more de- 
structive. 
Naples, Thursday, May 10, 1855. 

The lava has now advanced ten miles from its 
source and is doing terrible damage. I have be- 
fore me the report of Cozzolino as to the latest 
changes which have taken place about the cone. 
Just at the base of it a lake of fire has been 
formed which looks like a red sea in an undula- 
tory state. In the very centre of this has open- 
ed another crater, which is throwing out red-hot 
stones. On the morning of the 7th the crater 
at the very summit fired, as it were, two heavy 
cannonades ; and after sending forth lightning, 
In the 
middle of the cone ten craters have been formed 
and from these the lava pours forth like a river, 
and runs cn the side of the Cavallo as far as the 
Minatore. Here four other craters have been 
formed, which throw up bitumen in the manner 
of pyramids, and resemble gigantic exhibitions of 
fireworks. The whole of the summit of the cra- 
ter is therefore like a sponge, and must inevita- 
bly fall in. The thin crust trembles under your 
feet. You may see the stones dance with the 
tremulous movement; the part immediately 
round the crater looks like the sides of a heated 
copper boiler. Such is a true statement of what 
is going on on the summit. There are reports 
of an opening toward Pompeii, which is not un- 
likely, and of another towards Resina, but I have 
not been up for some days, as the danger is now 
very great. Before I write again I shall make 
the attempt. Last night I went to the scene of 
most stirring interest after an interval of two 
days. The whole length of this usually quiet 
road was like a fair, and such was the throng of 
carriages which were moving on in three lines 
that it was with difficulty we arrived at our des- 
tination. As we approached the menaced neigh- 


borhood the inhabitants were removing their 


goods, and on a bridge in the middle of the lit- 
tle township of Cercolo (through which in the 
winter time thunders down from the summit of 
Vesuvius one of those mountain rivers so well 
known in Italy) stood a company of Sappers. 
Creeping under the solid handsome bridge into 
the bed of the river, we went up im face of the 
lava, which was now coming rapidly down. Here 
again were Sappers, raising mounds on either 
side to divert the ruin from some private grounds 
and keep the lava in one straight course. The 
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Then on it moved 


Houses and the 


d smoke which rose over the heads of the multi-| first a few small lumps fell down ; then poured 
t tudes told us we were close on the spot, and | over a pure liquid of metal, like thick treacle, 
d climbing up the bank and walking along on the | clinging some times mass to mass, from its glu- 
‘ top we looked down on this mighty mass of fire. | tinous character, and last of all tumbled over 
. How changed the neighborhood in two days! | gigantic lumps of scoriz. 

h Where I walked on Sunday night was now a sea | once more in its silent regular course, swelling 
: of fire. The side road by which I had come |up and spreading over the vineyards on either 
: down into the main stream from Pollena and |side; and now there was a rush for the road 
: Mussa di Somme, was now full of blackened 'which traverses this lava-bed. 


coke. The houses on the borders of the village 
had fallen—in one 30 poor people lived ; a small | 


chapel wes swallowed up, a gentleman's villa,/—-we were cut off completely. 


and a sad extent of vineyard and garden ground. | 
On the other side of the great lava bed another | 
stream was branching off to San Sebastiano. 
We had hoped to cross it, and ascended to the | 
cascade again, but it was no longer possible ; for | 
as one says speaking of a marshy country in the 
Winter, the lava was out. The fire here had be- | 
gun to enter the burial-ground of the little town, 
but was diverted from its course by a wall. On 
the opposite side of the stream were the King} 
and all the Royal family. The banks on either | 
side were thronged with curious and anxious | 
witltitudes, whose faces were lighted up with the | 
blaze of hundreds of torches, and with thé more 
resplendent flame of the rapidly-descending lava. 
Since the morning it had moved amile. It was | 
like a vast river of glowing coke. As it moved 
on, the tens of thousands of lumps rolled and 
tumbled one over the other, crackling and grind- 
ing and grating ; and when from the very face | 
of it a large lump fell off, the appearance was | 
that of an iron-furnace when the iron is being | 
drawn. ‘lo make the resemblance more com- 
plete, at such times men darted forward with 
+ long poles taken from the neighboring vineyards 
and pulled out great masses of lava in which | 
they imbedded money for sele. What struck 
me at first, and still strikes me as the most ma- 
jestic feature in the whole scene, is the ~ 
silent and irresistible motion sf the fiery flood. 
Active almighty power without an effort! Sweep- | 
ing everything before it, overcoming every ob-| 
stacle, growing up against intervening walls or | 
houses, and devouring them bodily, and “then | 
marching on in the same silent, unrelenting, ir- 
resistible manner as before. There was a spot 
beneath my feet where a fall of mason work had 
been built to break the violence of the winter 
floods; to this spot all.eyes were directed. The 
fiery river would fall over it in an hour; as 
yet it was distant from it seventy yard perhaps. | 
Gradually it rose in hight and swelled out its 
vast proportions, and then vast masses fell off and | 
rolled forward ; then it swelled again as fresh | 
matter came pressing down behind, and so it | 
broke, and on rolled again and again till it had | 
arrived at the very edge. There was a general 
buzz and murmur of voices. The Royal family 
stood opposite to me, intermingled with the: 
crowd, looking on with intense anxiety. At 

















bridge bordered the road, carriages had been or- 
dered off, and the bridge was being broken down 
The sentinels 
would not let us pass, and struck us and drove 
us back ; but we forced our way and then found 
too surely that it was impossible to get on. The 
bridge was half demolished, and by the light of 
the torches we could see the soldiers above work- 
ing away with the pick and the axe. We had 
therefore to retrace our steps, and making a long 
circuit through the open country and over walls, 
came round to the top of the bridge. “ Run,” 
said the {sentinels, “or you will be too late.” 
We crossed the narrow parapet which was still 
remaining, and soon afterward down went the 
whole fabric. In this way it is hoped that the 
lava will be diverted from the townships of St. 


| Sebastiano, Massa di Somme and Pollens, which 


stand on either side and have as yet only suffer- 
ed partially. Cercolo, through which however, 
the stream is rolling, will be sacrifieed. The ex- 
pectation is that the lava, should the eruption 
continue, will flow down to the Ponte Madaloni 
and into the sea. So grand and so destructive 
an eruption has not been known for many years, 


'and even now we cannot tell how or when it will 


terminate. The mountain is literally seamed 
with lava and many fear a violent explosion as 
the final scene of the tragedy. 





COAL. 


The following table, though not new, is 
suggestive of many considerations connected with 
the industrial progress of the United States :-— 
Areas of Coal Fields in the U. S. and Europe. 








SQUARE MILES. SQUARE MILES. 
Alabama, 3,400 | Pennsylvania, 15,437 
Georgia, 150 | Michigan, 5,000 
North Carolina, 150 | Missouri, 6,000 
Tennessee, 4,300 | British America, 18,000 
Kentucky, 13,500 | Great Britain, 8,139 
Virginia, 21,195 | G. B. & Ireland, 3,720 
Maryland, 550 | France, 1,719 
Ohio, 11,900 | Belgium, 518 
Indiana, 7,700 | Spain, 3,508 
Illinois, 44,000 





By this it appears that the coal area of Pennsyl- 
vania is greater than those of Great Britain, 
Ireland and Spain, which together amount to 
15,367 square miles. It is nearly three times 
that of France and Spain. It is greater than that 
of Georgia, North Carolina, Maryland, Alabama, 
Michigan and Tennessee combined, or of Missouri, 
Michigan and Tennessee combined, or of Indiana, 
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Tennessee and Alabama combined. It is sur-| 
passed by only two States of the Union, Virginia 


and Illinois, and approached by only two States, | 


Ohio and Kentucky. The States in the Atlantic | 
division of the Union which do not produce coal | 
are those of New England, New York, New Jersey, | 
Delaware, South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, 

Arkansas, lowa and Wisconsin. Of these all 
New Englond, New York, New Jersey and 
Delaware are nearer to the Pennsylvania ines 
than to any other, and therefore obtain ‘their 
supplies from us. ‘These States, together with | ; 
our own, which we must also supply, contained 
in the year 1850 an aggregate population of | 
8,718,373 persons, 1,405, 295 dwellings, 13,371 | 

churches , and 71, "418 manufacturing establish. | 
ments, all of w hich may be considered as de- | 

pending for coal upon the mines of Pennsylvania. | 

The importance to us of this vast field of opera: | 
tions cannot be overestimated, and the natural | 
increase of population, wealth and industry in | 
this region must continue to be a source of pro- | 
fit to the coal interests of Pennsylvania. 


But it is not the Middle and New England | 
States only which look to us for fuel. The pe-| , 
culiarly advantageous geographical position of | 
Pennsylvania, puts our mines in connection with | 
the markets of the greater part of the rest of | * 
the Union also. By ‘the Delaware river and b: ay 
they have access to the whole southern Atlantic 
seaboard, the Gulf region, the northern /ake | 
country, ‘end the vast basin of the Mississippi. 
Nature has. furnished us with water communica- 
tions reaching these markets, and all that has 
been required of us is the construction of rail- 
ways from the mines to the water. That we 
have not been backward in creating those facili- 
ties, needs no dem mstration. In fact, at this | 
time Pennsylvania alone supplies the greater | 
part of the Republic with coal. Other States | 
have large aa fields, but few have yet been 
worked, and even where that is the case our coal | 
isa competitor for the supply of the market. | 
Pennsylvania is a long way ahead of them in the | 
developement of her mines. As regards the 
Southern sea-board, it must for a long time to | 
come derive its chief supplies from us, since our 


anthracite is preferable to any other species, and | | 


can be sold cheaper than any competing article. 


They need capital to develope their mines, rail- | 
roads to on the coal to market, and a coast- | 


ing commerce to make the trade profitable, even | 
supposing the mines ‘good ones, of which there | 
are very few. In this Southern sea-board region | 
the growth of population is not rapid, owing to | 
which fact the demand for our coal must increave 
only in proportion there. Hence, our chief 


market for anthracite has been at the North and | 


East, and owing to the rapid progress of the 


Middle and New England States, it must con- | 


tinue to be so. With the bituminous coal of 
Western Pennsylvania, the case is different. That 
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traverses nearly the whole Valley of the Missis. 
sippi, and is in demand wherever there is a city 
town or village hoocent by water.< Nort, 
American. 


“ As cheerfulnesk is the most natural effect of 
real goodness, it is also its most powerful re. 
commendation. Wisdom *is never so attractive, 
as when she smiles. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiovr ano Meat.—F lour is still quite scarce. There 
is a moderate demand for city use at $10 00 a $11 25 
per barrel for common and faney brands. Rye Flour 
is dnll at $7 25, and Corn Meal at $4 37 per bbl. for 
Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—Theré is very little doing in Wheat; 
fair to prime red is quoted at $2.20 a $2. 40, and w hite 
is worth $240 a $250. Rye is in demand at $1 45, 
| Corn is in fair request; a sale of yellow at 98c. afloat, 
and 96c. in store. Oats are dull; Pennsylvania is 
| quoted at 53c.5 which is a decline. 

Carrie Marxet.—There was a slight falling off in 

the arrival of cattle during the past week at the va- 
rious vards. At Wm. L. Torbert’s Avenue Drove 
Twenty-fourth Ward, 380 head of Beef Cattle, 
2000 Sheep and 50 Cows and Calves arrived. The 
total for the week was 900 Beef Cattle, 14000 Shap, 
120 Cows and Calves and 700 Hogs. Cattle sold”a 
from $10 to $1225 per 100 lbs. Sheep at 44 cents 
per Ib., or $1 40 to $5 00 per head. Lambs $1 50 t> 
$2 50 per head. Cows and Calves from $25 to 70. 
Hogs at $7 75 and $8 00 per 100 lbs. 

RIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, BOYS’ DE- 
k PARTMENT.—The Committee in charge of this 


| lustitution having engaged the services of Aaron B. 
| Ivins as Principal Teacher, are now prepared to re- 
| commend it to the attention and patronage of Friends 
| and others. 


The Boys’ School will be re-opened on the first 
Second day in the Ninth month next, and conducted 
on the principles heretofore adopted, except that 
there will be two sessions per day instead of one. 

Lectures on the accustomed branches of science 
will be delivered, as usual, to both schools. 

The prices of tuition have been fixed according to 
the respective classes, at 25 dollars, 20 dollars, and 
15 dollars, pag term of twenty-two weeks. ‘The only 
extra charges for »ooks, as heretofore. 

Information on the subject may be obtained on ap- 
plication to 

Samvet J. Levick, 
200 N. ‘Uhird St. 
Macruerson Saunpers, 
28 N. Fourth St. 
Jonun J. Wuirr, 
206 Arch St. 
Marrtua ME -tor, 
5 Franklin St., 
| 6th mo. 16. Philadelphia. 


/\HESTERFIRLD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

) BOYS.—The Summer Session of this Institution 

| will commence on the 2ist of Fifth month, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 

Terms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the session. 
| No extra charge. 
| For turther particulars, address - 

RIDGWAY, 


HENRY W. 
Crosswicks P. Office, Burlington Co., N. J 
4th mo. 21-—3m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 
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